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NIGHTMARES GROW CRAZIER when they near the end. As the 
old repetitious symbols recur—tyrants deposed, royal 
personages in flight, risings, earthquakes, assassinations— 
we tend to recognize them, say “Now that’s come up 
again, I shall wake soon,” turn over—and seek sleep. 

That, I think, has been a large part of the attitude 
towards the surrender of Italy. An over-insistence on 
remembering that it isn’t over yet. There was relief— 
though not as much as I would have liked to see. A little 
more expression of relief would have shown a greater 
awareness of the important implications of the armistice, 
and a more direct approach to the issues involved. It is 
natural to be glad when one nation, unless it be an ally, 
goes out of the war, and if we have allowed four years of 
war to deaden the naturalness of our responses, we shall 
not find ourselves in fit fettle to deal with the different, 
but scarcely less difficult, problems of peace. 

It is indeed the fact of those problems which allow so 
many people not to want to wake up yet. They watch 
a new phase of the nightmare come up, they know each 
phase is a step nearer the finish, however hard the next 
ones must be. But they are not ready for peace. They 
have adapted to war. They know they will have to adapt 
to peace. But how many can truthfully say that, deep 
down, they have made that further effort, to be ready to 
adapt? Therein lies danger. It is good not to rush into 
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facile rejoicing at the first signs of success, and already in 
this war, we have learnt the lesson inflicted by premature 
optimism. It is good to hold feelings in check. But it is 
no good at all to dismiss them. Many writers who should 
know better whine constantly and unconstructively about 
what they almost make one feel are the horrors of peace. 
Without meaning to and without knowing it they induce 
in themselves and their more easily influenced readers a 
sense of tiredness at the prospect before us—as if raids are 
to be replaced by thunderstorms, and really, we find, we 
had forgotten how unnerving thunderstorms were. This 
helps no one and merely provides an excuse for the reaction 
it provokes—of. laziness. 

Victory, as such, always seems to me like a glimpse of 
sky seen through the sockets of a skull. One is glad to see 
the sky again, but it is only at the price of having gouged 
out the living eyes, since our passion for destroying is 
greater even than our courage in defending. It is only 
afterwards that we realize how much we have destroyed 
we did not mean to... and that is another reason which 
the unimaginative subconsciously find for not wanting 
to wake up from war. 

But victory when it comes will be first a victory of arms. 
And it will turn out to be no victory at all if it is not 
followed by a victory of brains. It would be within neither 
my province nor my temper to inquire if we are confident 
that this will be so; I am neither a political editor nor an 
amateur strategist. But I have always insisted that, since 
it is literature with which we are primarily concerned, 
man’s spirit is our first consideration. And just as our 
pilots would not have won the Battle of Britain had it not 
been for the spirit of the people for whom they fought it, 
so when peace comes that people must brace their brains 
as three years ago they braced their nerves. 

It is a bitter fact that this war followed so soon after the 
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earlier holocaust ; but we can learn at least from the nearness 
in time of that tragedy, if we have the sense to remember 
and avoid what happened in 1918-1920 and later. It will 
not be enough to have answers either ready or improvised 
for the questions, “ What is to be done about Germany?”, 
“What is to be done about Europe?” and slink into a 
tepid torpor, doing nothing about ourselves. “ What is to 
be done about us ?”’ is as important a question as any other. 
And it is to be answered by each one of us taking the 
trouble to obtain conquest over the dark forces in ourselves ; 
of doubt, conceit, selfishness, and suspicion, all of which 
spring from mental laziness. We becomes bores if we 
content ourselves with reminding the world how much 
we did, about ourselves and about it, in days when others 
did, or were able to do, very little. What we should do 
instead is to be, each one, in our separate selves, individual. 
So shall we contribute confidence, cheerfulness, and 
courtesy ; and earn the right to enjoy being as, in the eyes 


of the world we always have been, slightly cracked. 
* * * 


In this number I have omitted reviews in order to have 
room to include two examples of the long story. The 
long story has as much right to its existence as the short, 
and far more than the kind which is more familiar—the 
short story which is too long. But I rarely have room to 
print the long story, and do so now only by holding over 
reviews, which will appear, therefore, in an enlarged section 
in October. Future special numbers will be devoted to 
Uruguay, Mexico, China, Scotland and the Antipodes. 


POETRY 
LINES FROM DEMOS THE EMPEROR 


Tus 1s No time for lying in the woods, 

This is the hour of clanging anvil and of hammer 
And lights that glare down on you, 

Like the dilated eyes of gods, 

This is the time of sweat dried upon dead bodies. 


Two huge antagonists we see 
Clenched in titanic struggle, 
Taking the whole world, 
Muscle against muscle, heaving, 
Wrenching, staining the air 
With trails of sweat and fury, 
Exalted in their bearded groans, 
In their vast agony exulting. 


Paint for me, then, 

You who serve Demos and his mad opponent, 
This picture. I prefer it, 

Even with its compositions of bodies mutilated, 
Of men in prison, tortured, 

Even with its inky clouds of lies 

Beneath which the great octopus of war 
Works its entangling of men 

In millions, before consuming them ; 

Even then, I prefer it 

To the other picture that can be surmised 
Beneath the conventional cartoon 

Emblazoned by the shoals of politicians, 

And their packs and hacks, the journalists, 
Who bark and neigh assent. 

How different these two visions, 

One, with its gloss heroic, just described, 

The other that hides at the back of the eyes ! 
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Here the two figures are in fact the parts of one, 

As light and shadow, 

Good and evil, 

Are part of the same world, 

All who struggle, part of one design, 

Of one illusion; for it is these who suffer, 

Creatures invisible, atoms, 

Trampled to death beneath the feet of the two monsters, 
their masters, 

Demos and Autork, 

Whose very figures are composed 

Of millions of these atoms, ant-like beings, 

Their groans now forming 

The bellow of their lords. 


This is no time for lying in the woods, 

This is the hour of anvil and of hammer ; 

What do these men and women, slaves to their own deaths, 
Have to cheer them, now they have no sun, no moon? 
What has Demos granted them? 

An equal share, enough of everything 

To fill a coffin. 

What is this life? 

A preparation for the death of others. 

No sun, no moon—but yes, they have the moon, 

For an iron voice calls through the halls of noon eternal, 
A voice from a magic box, 

That is more of a wonder 

Than all the stones sought by philosophers ; 

For the stone of the alchemist gave a renewal of life, 
But this empty and resonant box bestows death everlasting. 
(These men asked for bread and were given a stone, 
They were cheated as Faustus was cheated.) 

Listen !... Who speaks ? 

A voice that should be young 
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But is old with the Age of Ice 
That has reigned at the edge of the world 
Since the world’s beginning. 
It is a bird-man calling, listen ! 
“ Moonlight,” we hear, “‘ moonlight, 
We were fortunate in having the moon. 
The city lay beneath in moonlight, 
We could see all our targets, 
Plastered the whole place... Even in moonlight, 
Could see the clouds of dust...” 


Demos and Autork, 

What have you done to the moon, 

That glory which was to the sun, 

As lily to rose, 

That pale, consuming fever, 

Skin to the rose’s blood ? 

What have you done to the long nights made for lovers, 
The honey-pale gardens where man’s heart could flower ? 


What have you done, what were the cities, 

Did Beatrice walk there, did the sorcerer Virgil 
Bury his egg enchanted 

Beneath its walls and towers 

Splintered in glory, 

Did Romeo peer there, up at the sky, 

Or Jessica, 

To watch the falling patines of bright gol’ 

That carry death now 

To all who dwell beneath them ; 

Were the cities they that are mankind’s orchards, 
Wherein the people of each century 

Can shelter from the heat and anguish of their day, 
Find laurel and bay wherewith to wreathe their heads, 
And fruit for their refreshment ? 
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What have you done to these men who die for you, 
Men who work for you? 
What have you done, speak ! 
But no sound came, 
Only a furtive weeping in the dry dust sweeping 
That swirled 
To build on far horizons 
Phantasmal domes and palaces, all doomed ; 
Only a small voice in the dry dust calling, 
“We trusted you, Demos, what have you done to us? 
You have taken the sun and the moon and the heart and 
the blood.” 
OSBERT SITWELL 


POEM 


ONE WHOM I knew, a student and a poet 
makes his way shoreward to-night, out of the sea, 
blown to a houseless coast near Bettystown 
where along sleeping miles the sea is laying 
printless meadows of sand, and beyond to seaward 
endless untrodden fields, louder than corn. These nets 
follow the long beaches. To-night a guest 
noses his way to shore. They wait for him 
where the sand meets the grass—and one unmarried holds 
her spine’s long intricate necklace for his shoulders 
pillows his broken face, his for another’s 
for she died waiting. He will learn much 
of roots and the way of stones and the small sand 
and that the shoreward dead are friends to all 
at whose heels yell the clock-faced citizens. 
So like a ship the dead man comes to shore. 

ALEX COMFORT 


A BIT OF A-CHAT 
By CON MORGAN 


WESTEND WAS A respectable part of Williamstown. Most 
of the houses had a bit of garden in front, with a privet 
hedge and a strip of grass. There were no flower beds, 
sometimes not even a privet hedge, but the low brick 
wall—with its length of spiked iron railing—was a symbol, 
the sign of a tidy street. 

There were a few streets that have no front gardens—to 
keep the houses off the road—that were tidy enough, but 
Committee Street was not one of them. It was dirty and 
disreputable. The front doors opened slap on to the 
pavement, and snobby-nosed children in broken daps, ran 
in and out, or sat on the doorsteps and nursed rag dolls 
in dirty towels draped around them “ Welsh fashion”’. 
During the “‘season’’, the pavement was chalked off in 
squares, for “ Scotch”, and the scoring recorded on the 
red brick fronts of the houses. 

Wife beating was a fairly frequent diversion amongst 
the adult male residents; screaming quarrels over the 
children, occurred regularly amongst the women. Most 
Saturday nights ended with a “‘ free-for-all ”’ in the middle 
of the street, when the voices of the Midlands, the Welsh, 
and the local Irish, were raised in tumult. 

Running at right angles, and alas! facing Committee 
Street, was Kilburn Terrace; half a dozen houses with 
front gardens, highly polished brass door knockers and 
floral casement curtains. 

The inhabitants of Kilburn Terrace lived either in the 
small middle room, or in the still smaller kitchen at 
the back of the house, with the window looking towards the 
hills—‘* whence help cometh”’. Help never did come that 
way. When the brawling was at its height in Committee 
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Street, help, in the shape of “‘ Babyface ’’ the bobby, had to 
be fetched from the police station, half a mile in the opposite 
direction. 

Every morning, round about ten o’clock, Mrs. Dan 
Thomas of No. 3 Kilburn Terrace, took her sweeping brush 
and a bucket of water, and “‘ did the front’’.. This meant, 
picking up all the greasy fish and chip papers which had 
blown on to her strip of grass, swishing water over the 
flagstones—which made a path from the front door to the 
gate—and then sweeping it out over the pavement, into 
the gutter. 

She sometimes had a bone or some scraps for Mrs. 
O’Shea’s pup, and this morning she called across to her 
when she saw Mrs. O’Shea was standing on the doorstep 
of her house, which was at the end of Committee Street, 
and nearly opposite No. 3 Kilburn Terrace. 

Mrs. O’Shea came across, and leaned against the railings. 
Her dirty black and green print pinafore was rolled up 
and around her arms, like a muff. Her stockings hung 
loosely on her thin legs, and the strap of one of her shoes 
was fastened with a safety pin. 

Mrs. Thomas gave her some bones wrapped in a news- 
paper, and said, “‘ Here’s a few bits for the dog. You're not 
looking too grand this morning.” The other woman was 
yellow-white, with dark smudges under her eyes, and bluish 
lips; the way some women look after childbirth. She 
said, ‘‘ No, I don’t seem to be getting over that last affair, 
as I should.’ Mrs. Thomas looked at her curiously. “ What 
was it you had, twins again?’’ “ No—well not exactly. 
I don’t remember much about it; but they told me after 
it was all over, the baby was dead. The doctor did some- 
thing to it; it was a freak with two heads. Must have been 
the leatherings O’Shea gave me, when he had the drink 
in him. Anyway, it’s gone, praises be to God and Her. 
I’ve got enough running round the house, without some- 
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thing like that to join in the ree-raa. I could do with our 
Bridie home, that I could.” 

Mrs. Thomas’s face had expressed sympathy, horrified 
incredulity, then sympathy again. She said, “ Well, well ! 
There’s an awful thing to happen to anyone. Thank 
goodness, my one and only was perfect. That’s the first 
thing I asked the nurse, ‘ was it perfect ’.”” 

“Where did you say your girl had gone?”” “ Our 
Bridie? Oh, she’s gone to London to service. She’s 
wanted here, bad enough, but her father’s so down on her ; 
always after her with the flaming strap, and she’s fifteen 
now. I miss her, mind you, she only went at the beginning 
of the week. I managed to scrape enough to take her as 
far as Newport, and put her on the London train. I was 
on pins till I heard she’d got there all right; she’s never 
been away before. 

“I’ve had a letter from her missis, saying she was all 
right; they’d sent one of the other girls to meet her at 
Paddington. Good job they did, too; the daft little bitch 
had gone and lost the paper with the address on. Had 
her head out of the window, gawking at everything, and 
let the paper blow away out of her hand. 

“I hope she'll be getting on all right; better than our 
Joe did, anyway. He’s home again now, ill and idle about 
the place; and the old man raving and storming about 
keeping a bloody lazy young jumper in the house.” She 
sighed. “ Poor Joe, he was getting on so well in that 
hotel, too, if he hadn’t been took bad; and he looked so 
smart in his little uniform, with the brass buttons down 
the front. He’s got a snap of himself, that the black 
gentleman took. Yes, some prince or something, he was. 
Took quite a fancy to our Joe, used to give him such good 
tips. 

“ Terrible rich he was, and very dressy. You never 
saw such piles of clothes, Joe said; and all made special 
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forhim. Ee thought, maybe, he’d take Joe into service with 
him, do him a bit of good; but, no, he left the hotel one 
day, and all he gave Joe was twelve bowler hats and six 
boxes of “Come to Jesus” collars; size seventeen, I 
should think. The dear God above knows what good 
they’d be to Joe, or his father, them being as little and thin 
as two wireworms. 

She unwound her pinafore, and wiped her nose in a 
corner of it, then covered up her arms again. 

“ Aye, missis, it’s plenty of trouble and not much luck, 
I’m always having. Only yesterday, the nurse sent the 
twins home from school; said they had things in their 
heads. I wish she had my whack to see to every day, she’d 
not be bothering over a few lice.’ She turned to go. 
“Well, here’s off. I hope the young devil that’s just 
walking, hasn’t gone and set fire to the beds while-my 
back’s been turned.” 

She went across the road, and Mrs. Thomas went into 
the house. The kitchen was newly scrubbed, the grate 
shone after its recent blackleading. 

She thought, “ It must be awful to live like that lot over 
there. No shift about them, diddless and half-soaked ; but 
I don’t mind having a bit of a chat with her, now and 
again. She’s always got something to talk about; liven 
anyone up, like. So long as I don’t encourage her to come 
over too often; she might start trying to borrow, or 
something.” 

She looked around the kitchen with great satisfaction, 
then took up a duster to give it a final polish. 


JAUNDICED 
By DAN DAVIN 


Ir was stEsTA time. The hospital lay quiet, gathering 
strength for the visitor’s hour, outdoor boots loud in 
the corridors and the exotic voices of the healthy. But 
these corridors were empty now and gave on to rooms 
with shutters drawn, as shadowy as caves. The bunched 
mosquito-nets, tied in a knot above each bed, hung still 
and sausagelike. On every bed lay its sleeper, eyes shut, 
mouth open adenoidally, on their backs, on their stomachs, 
or hunched on their sides with drooping arms. . 

This was the interval of solitude, the only daylight time 
when if you kept very still yourself, sensing that the 
hostile front of society had dispersed into its components, 
you might for a moment peep above the surface. Only 
for a moment since soon now there would be a stirring, 
the monstrous clatter of dumbwaiters. Slaves to the rhythm 
of our feeding we would return like cows at milking-time, 
consciousness would flow down the network of the nerves, 
minds would balance between the trapezes of two worlds, 
then grip the known. Orderlies, clumsy guarantees of 
a public universe, would trample across the floor of the 
old world, with voices honestly loud again and feet that 
no longer paid even a perfunctory respect to quiet. 

But there was still a little time. I lay on my back smoking. 
Bailey, the airman, was mercifully asleep, McPherson had 
his face to the wall, Reynolds dreamt yellow in his grey 
pyjamas like ochre in a tube, and in the bed opposite the 
padre was hidden except for his toes by the towels on the 
bedsend. 

I was watching the pattern of two bottles and an ashtray 
on McPherson’s bureau, tracing their vertical lines and 
with a barren pleasure rounding their curves. But the 
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ashtray was deckled and each time as my eye reached its 
degenerate line it winced with dissatisfaction. 

Disgusted at last I turned. From the padre’s bed there 
were faint, premonitory stirrings. How pink his toes 
were. As if innocence lingered there till last. They began 
to wiggle. Heaves went back from them in convulsive 
series along his body, an zsophagus carrying back to the 
brain some food that had entered at the toes. Or it was 
like a spark travelling back along a slow fuse. 

And at that the padre exploded in a yawn, a yawn that 
at each daylight on a farm in Southland had detonated 
his father into a world of toil and in Ireland had begun for 
his grandfather each new day’s battle with the bailiffs 
and the harsh land of Connemara. 

His head appeared over the top of the bed rail. I lay 
prone and stared at the complex pattern of the bottles. 
For, as befits anyone with the arrogance to shepherd the 
souls of others, the padre was an inquisitive man with 
just enough sensibility to detect public privacy and too 
little to refrain from violating it. 

Slowly he constructed himself on the pedestal of his 
slippers and finally assumed the erect dignity of homo 
sapiens going to the lavatory. Lying possum I watched 
him with invisible eyes, watched him with the pores of 
my skin. Perception leapt from my nerve-ends across the 
gap and reported his thoughts and actions. 

He was looking at me. I felt the heavy glance fall on 
me, fumble at my impassivity, a bee fretful and baffled at 
the inviable transparency of glass. It dashed itself against 
the polished side of my silence. Should I adopt the normal 
defence of returning the glance and parrying with a 
commonplace the heart-thrust at my privacy ? 

No, we are arrogant to-day. My gaze remains on the 
bottles. He does not sense my watching mind. Or he 
senses it perhaps and is vaguely troubled. 

B 
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He almost speaks. But the lavatory is more pressing 
than the need to throw stones into still waters. His regard 
wavers. He goes out. 

Poor padres. What ludicrous shifts they have been 
reduced to. This morning one came in with a cornucopia 
of detective stories, odd cathartics. High priests of god’s 
world, they ferry these feeble safety valves who should 
bear missals and truth like a sword. Issuers of cigarettes 
and chocolates, bringing comforts instead of comfort, 
compilers of beer accounts, in the mess nervously expectant 
of bare tolerance and deaf when the liquor and the language 
are strong, compromisers who hope that it is enough by 
their mere existence to hint at a world beyond. Halfway 
men casting prestige where they long since threw power, 
appeasers in morals as in politics, temporizing with the 
temporal and apologizing for the spiritual, letting purpose 
follow purse and shoring up with rotten sanctions a temple 
whose mammon they profess to denounce. Purveyors of 
a commodity as useful as holy water at a soup kitchen or 
the body of Christ in a breadline. 

At least this padre was made of something sterner. He 
came of a stock which knew toil, had behind him a dogma 
which the fanatic pains of centuries of able minds had 
made a formidable instrument. 

Yet in himself he was irritating and commonplace. 
Strange that a man so ordinary should be the heir of vast 
pretension. How locked and secret the soul, that a mind 
to all appearances banal must once at least have held a 
vision, caressed abstractions, experienced intense spiritual 
emotion. Perhaps often, even now. 

From down the corridor the sound of a door opening 
and the flushing water. I reassume my mask and the trap 
is set again. Surely he won’t be able to resist this time. 

He comes in. As he slides his feet out of his slippers 
I feel him look at me. He climbs on to the bed, settles 
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himself in it, his pillow high against the back of the bed 
now. 

He does not like this silence. He knows solitude is 
society’s most fertile foe. He knows it is rebellion, denial, 
rejection. He knows singleness is disintegration, anarchy, 
chaos, the raw material from which new worlds are formed, 
the desert in which old worlds are condemned and new 
ones conceived. He knows solitude is night and society 
daylight with its affirmation of familiar things. 

But another intuition warns him to repress his hostility. 
He hesitates. At last curiosity and human, social hatred 
for separateness are too much for him. 

“A penny for them.” 

Got him. Better even than I had hoped. Banality as 
well as impertinence. I almost like him as I would a dog 
who had done more than I would have expected, been 
more himself than in a world like this one expects things 
to be. To find him so true to himself and his type gave 
a feeling of well-being, bolstered one’s faith in a savage 
judgement, reassured one that scoundrels would always be 
scoundrels and the virtuous always dull. 

I move my head and allow my eyes to flicker across his 
face, with enigma to tease him, the movement a concession 
to politeness, my continued silence a rebuff to curiosity, 
and at the bottom just not too deep for him to glimpse 
its hatred and contempt. 

And he returns uneasy to his siesta. With satisfied 
malice I turn on my side and bury myself in a layer below, 
far below this detestable mock privacy, below even this 
regulated jungle, this communal and instituted sleep. __ 

Along the corridor comes the clatter of crockery and 
the tramp of healthy boots and from the deep beds of 


separate seas minds cleave up through the waters, mouths 


salivate. 
Cairo, July-August, 1942. 


POETRY 
RHOSSLEI 


PUSHED OUT FROM the rocks, pushed far by old thought, 
long into night, under starlight, 

At last, tired from my coastal labouring, I come to you, 
sleepless Rhossili. 

I have cut through the mirror-bright sea in the long, 
slender boat with two paddles, 

And ground in the sand. Dawn breaks. I stare, amazed, 
at the marvel. 


Coiled sand, gold mountains, grass-tufted dunes, unending, 
rising, descending, 

And the cat-spotted, wind-crafty tide, spitting serpent- 
white tongues drawn slack, 

Soon reaching the barnacled wreck, quivering, recoiling, 
bending 

Stung eyes to the rasping whisper of gongs, of songs that 
will not run back. 


Rhossili !_ Spindle of the moon! Turning-place of winds, 
end of Earth, and of Gower ! 

Last one, shivering like a shell, cold with thought that 
is fiery and new ! 

A tent-pole. The cries of seabirds. And over our fingers 
the power 


Of perplexing starlight, entangling our threads in the field 
soaked with dew. 


Worm’s Head! The rock of Tiresias’ eyes! From the 
world’s very verge 


I listen to the locked bell-ringers, the impetuous thunder 
and crash 


1 Pronounce: Rho-silly. 
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Of the flying, flagellant waves, torn into two by the surge 
From the strata of winkle-stuck rocks, and caverns where 
claw-mussels flash. 


Terrified, the nesting-birds mount as I climb. Mantles of 
fugitive blue 

Drain blood, and the bull of the sea falls pierced in the 
spindrift dance. 

Out of the mirror of the waters to the summit a seabird 
flew. 

I creep to the verge of the pard-breathing tide. Cries 
turn round the rock’s turning lance. 


Flat on my face I lie, near the needle around which the 
wide world spins. 

Three eggs are balanced there, mottled in cushion-soft, 
quicksilver grass, on the final rock. 

Far out in the deep blue water the razorbills fish, and 
their skins 

Dazzle, where they flutter blown wings drenched white, 
nor scatter, nor break their flock. 


I watch them like bright-winged ants, on the deep, unresting 
swell 

Where they rise and fall, fly clear of the crest, or hover 
with sea-touching wings. 

High overhead wheel the herring-gulls, each with a 
plummet; they drop, and a bell 

Rocks in each bird, swung away by a thread, spun out 
from these rock-rooted things. 


Sheer down they rush at my head, crazy with fear for the 


loss 
Of their locked, unawakened young, hidden in those 


brown shells, 
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Ona perilous ledge. They scream ; and their wings divide 
and cross 

In a shuddering shadow of piston-like bones, in a rain 
of farewells. 


From the navel of rock, birth’s pinnacle, the hovering 
wings hurled wide, 

Flying out and ever returning to this unseen point of 
fear 

Watch witchcraft, the snakelike movement of the enchanted 
tide. 

I reach to the razorbills’ verge. My fingers clutch the rock 
spear. 


Light screams: Look down at the mad, mazed frenzy of 
the destroying moon ! 

Gasp at the cockle-sucked heaven! Tide-blown the 
castaways lie 

Peeled to the parched and weary grains where the beaked 
ships spin and are gone. 

Blood-light on the wings of the sea! O the bull and the 
dragonfly ! 


The Sibyl keeps watch for Tiresias. In the dumb yet 
singing rock 

The brother of light is dead, or sleeping, transfixed like 
a shell in a cleft, 

In a thunder of floundering timbers, where pine-logs and 
rum-barrels knock. 

Sun-dazzled the book-leaves have opened; but only his 
vision is left. 


Look! The sea-threads! Thought begins there! In a 
million rainbows ! The zenith 


Stares at the long flat beach, no bend, no break in the 
dance 
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Of sandgrains and seawaves, drenched in gold spray, where 
the downs fly on to Llangennith : 
Dolphins, plunging from death into birth, you are held 
by the Sibyl’s trance ! 
VERNON WATKINS 


ARABESQUE 


Cut crystal tears lie on the silk red rose, 
the air is electric with the eager scent of June; 
the yellow-footed seagulls scream in tune, 
the garden laughs in a lazy, elegant pose. 


My heart leaps like a puppy in long hay, 

its troubles tossed beyond the beach-turned sea ; 
my memory descants to a themeful bee, 

all hate’s accountants are on holiday. 


Here, as the clustered apple-blossom drops 
softly dissolving in petals over green corn, 
the anxious hours of Summer wind a horn 
to summon trees and urge the striving crops: 


and beads of sadness balance on my brain. 

I am the rose’s flush of flaming red, 

I am a seagull’s song, and his arrowed tread, 
I am the seepy coolness after rain ! 


The rose lies weaker and resolves in rust, 
the seagulls sink in search of further seas, 
the Summer raindrops petrify and freeze, 
my beams of love become black motes of dust. 


The garden changes as I look upon it, 
the poet stumbles as he tries to catch, 
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finds in his empty hands at every snatch 
a handful of lust, or the bare bones of a sonnet. 
MAURICE LINDSAY 


THREE SIGNS 


MERCURY AND VENUS tule 
this September month of love. 
Underneath the Shining Scales 
you, the child of Virgo move 
delicate in Autumn air 

as the light acacia. 

She, our third, whose April fire 
fashioned out of air and earth 
promises to be as fair 
as the one who gave her birth, 
so that I, for happiness 
need no other element 
and ask Venus only this— 
that no Sign of Neptune stand 
powerful in my horoscope, 
and that I on air or land 
take my way at night to sleep 
quietly beneath the moon 
in whose silence we were born. 


Therefore he asks thy aid in this October 

writing at sunset in the azure west 

with the wind rising through the acacias 

and the dark falling through the air: 

let this, O Venus be the propitious hour 

for the beginning of a great design 

to tell the firmament and altering year 

and Man’s proud spirit rising not in vain. 
JOHN BAYLISS 


POETRY 14! 


VENUS IN LIBRA 


(Introduction to an Epic) 
LET ME Now sing of Venus and the Shining Ones, 
stars of the earth and air, wide of the moon, 
seen through the vine or the scant window, 
from the high tower or the high hill, 
in open field or under the shadow 
of leaves moving like falling shale ; 
and let this be witness 
that though there be no trace of their temples 
save the lizard over broken stone, 
or the white bat breeding in a dark grove 
(dark trees hiding the darker stain), 
and priest or druid dead and too deep 
for further sight of the stars they served, 
and their reward, sleep in a far grave, 
let it be known that one lives 
lover of the high goddess girded with silver, 
her changing planet striking the river 
through the light cloud in cold air. 

He, born under the Balances, 
thy Sign, O Venus, in the Seventh House, 
has learned the necessary wisdom 
of a light heart over an empty purse, 
but, finding a rare one amongst women, 
in this has discovered thy favour. 
JOHN BAYLISS 


SO EVERY DAY WE LIVE 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 


EACH GRouP OF boys playing bools was repeated in a 
regularly recurring pattern with variations every three 
yards or so along the glazed-brick wall of the school play- 
ground. It was the north wall and very high, shut off from 
the morning sun by the tall tenements across the road, and 
from two-thirds of the sky by the three-storey square 
sandstone school, so that the bottom of the wall was in 
cold morning twilight. 

David heard the sharp click of a clay plunker on glazed 
brick, and watched the smaller bools scattering from the 
slate-pencilled straight line. But he admired much more 
the powerful thud of the cast-iron plunker, and the rout of 
the pool of marbles from the chalked circle. 

Joseph was waiting for him with his left arm round an 
iron support for the school shed. He had just climbed the 
green pole, and swung from the edge of the cement roof, 
but could not yet solve the problem of how to pull himself 
up by his arms high enough to put his knee over the top— 
the truth was he did not yet have the strength—so he had 
slid down. David’s liking for Joseph, who was tall and 
good-looking with a long nose, was enhanced by the half 
mystery of Joseph’s French name, Le Tissier, and the 
fact that he had come from the Channel Islands which 
David knew only from one picture postcard sent by an 
uncle who had spent a fortnight there. 

“ T’ve got two Famous Cricketers,” shouted David, while 
still five yards away, for he knew that Joseph was collecting 
that set of cigarette cards. 

“ What’s their numbers?” asked Josepn eagerly. He 
himself had two Inventions, and a Rose that David wanted. 
So the two boys held cards against the wall at head height, 
drew their hands away smartly, and watched the cards 
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flutter, turning under and over, to the ground a yard from 
the wall. Joseph’s card landed face up, so he won David’s 
Cricketer. After looking at the picture intently for a few 
seconds, he slipped it under the pack of cards. It was 
one he wanted to keep, and one that David had no wish 
to win back. 

The janitor in blue uniform with silver buttons, and flat 
cap, came round the corner of the school. David, running 
to ask to be allowed to ring the school bell was pushed 
on the chest by a boy in the qualifying class who seized 
the iron handle which, with an extra yard of chain, fell 
out of the wooden shaft as the janitor unpadlocked the 
hinged bottom. 

“ Bell—bell ! B-E-L! Bell—bell ! B-E-L! The chant 
began as the janitor turned the corner, and spread over the 
playground, through the iron gate in the wall, and across 
the girls’ playground. David joined in, following with his 
eyes the chain, up past the wooden shaft to the bell hanging 
between its two wheels half-way up the school wall. As 
it began to clang, the chant died away. Running boys 
arranged themselves into straight lines in the west play- 
ground, and the teachers who were on duty that morning 
strolled out and took charge. Beyond the dividing wall 
with the little iron gate the small boys and girls of the 
infant classes were also lining up. 

‘Oh my, look at the tie !”’ said Joseph in the rhythm 
of the bell chant. Then he laughed, realizing that he had 
rhymed, and repeated it to David, “ Oh my, look at the 
tie!’’ David giggled and repeated it to the boy behind 
him, and the words passed along the line. It was impossible 
to keep in line and all see the tie at the same time, so the 
line wavered like a skipping rope when the end is cawed 
up and down, and the rhythm passes along it in waves. 

Mr. Laurie was wearing a new tie. It had a white satin 
sheen, with great red strawberry marks. Only David and 
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Joseph, who had fought for and won the two first places in 
the double line saw that each strawberry was a bright red 
eagle. 

% Straight line!’ said Mr. Laurie, fingering the tie. 
He pulled it, so that it curved slightly outward, then held 
the two lapels of his blue jacket, to prevent his hands 
straying back to his tie. He was a little stout man with a 
round face smooth shaven, with the exception of a close 
cropped brown moustache, which he had brought back 
with him from the Continent two years before. That too 
had been a sensation in his own class. David had not 
noticed it, for he had been in Miss Macdonald’s class, and 
she was too conventional to cause any sensation. 

Last year he had returned from Austria with a round 
green hat with a thick cord instead of a band. To-day he 
had left his hat hanging in his room beside the calendar. 
When he turned round to see if it was time for his class 
to march into the school, David noticed that his little 
tonsure of baldness, brown like a worn penny in the middle 
of his close-cropped hair, still retained the tan of a south 
European sun. 

The school did not assemble in the hall, but marched 
across it to their classrooms to the rhythm of Sousa’s 
Washington Post, played by Miss Weldon on the piano, 
pushed from room to room on its two stout wheels as 
required for a music lesson. Mr. Laurie did not use the 
piano, but a small pipe of four notes to give him the key, 
and each morning the sixty children, boys and girls, sang 
the first verse of O Tannenbaum, the only German the 
children in most cases would ever know the sound of, 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer. During the carol, Mr. 
Laurie walked up and down the very narrow floor between 
the door and the desk, with his hands clasped lightly 
behind his back, for he was unconsciously imitating the 
walk of the Jew he had seen walking along the Viennese 
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pavement under his hotel balcony. Mr. Laurie was again 
feeling the heat of a July day, and in his eyes was a memory 
of a black-bearded man in long black caftan, with glossy 
side curls, swinging on either side of his bowed head. 

O Tannenbaum, o Tannenbaum, wie treu sind deine Blatter ! 
du griinst nicht nur zur Sommerzeit, nein auch im Winter, wenn 
es schneit. O Tannenbaum, o Tannenbaum. 

When he retired, he must go at least once to the Alps 
in winter, and see the snow on the pine trees, like the 
photograph on the calendar in his lodgings. This evening 
he would walk south over one of the Clyde bridges, and 
through the Gorbals, and look at the Yiddish names over 
the shops, and at the newspaper placards in Hebrew 
characters. He fingered again his white tie with the 
Tyrolese eagles. 

The ritual was over. Mr. Laurie opened his cupboard 
in the corner, took a stick of white chalk out of the card- 
board box on the top shelf, and wrote on the dusty green 
blackboard, If one man can lay 500 bricks in a day of ten 
hours, how long would it take five men to lay 1,000 bricks ? 
Having worked it out with the help of the class by the 
routine method, he wrote a more difficult sum, told the 
class to go on, and walked up the middle passage between 
the boys and the girls. No one looked at him with any 
unusual curiosity as he sat down beside Adelaide Johnson, 
in the middle desk of the big room, put his right arm 
round her shoulders, and rubbed his smooth-shaven tanned 
cheek against her pink and white one. Adelaide went on 
with her sum. She also had become accustomed to these 
caresses. 

“Took!” said Mr. Laurie, making a little mark with 
his blue pencil below one figure on Adelaide’s page, 
brushed her golden curls with his lips and moustache very 
lightly, and went to his desk to mark the register. Adelaide 
looked up and watched him a moment with her blue eyes. 
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She had a slight smile on her lips, then deleted with her 
pink rubber the figure the teacher had marked. 

David in the back seat beneath the window saw all this. 
Mr. Laurie was one of those irresistible beings like his 
father, a natural force not to be envied, but accepted like 
tramcars and policemen, like wind and rain against which 
one closes the windows and looks out at spinning grannies 
on the chimney tops and smoke blowing down and across 
wet blue slates. The love of the boy for the beautiful 
child was in its nature different from that of the man, and 
both could exist in the same place and at the same time 
without conflict. That of the boy had the impotence of 
immaturity, the childless bachelor had projected on to 
Adelaide the dream of Elia. 

Very properly, the teacher curtailed any lesson for 
which he had no enthusiasm or the class no interest, and 
prolonged beyond the mathematical timetable thosemoments 
when he was speaking from personal experience of travel, 
or interesting people he had met, or from books he had 
enjoyed, so that the graph of the day from nine to four 
had a psychological rhythm more living than the equal 
periods marked in ink on the timetable, composed by the 
head master and approved by the inspector, stuck inside 
the back of his register with four pieces of stamp edging. 
The children would remember all their lives that fireflies 
and glow-worms are green sparks drifting among the pine- 
trees, and resting deep in the grass at the roadside, and 
forget the lists of towns and rivers seen only on a map 
hanging on the classroom wall. But the period of drill 
began and ended as indicated on that piece of paper. The 
children looked forward to leaving for half an hour the 
desks where they had to sit all the rest of the day, and 
would have resented losing five minutes of their favourite 
period. As the half hour ended, just as the forenoon 
interval began, the girls stayed in their playground, and 
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the boys marched through the hall to the boys’ play- 
ground. 

Adelaide’s hand, when David held it in his at Broken 
Bridges in the playground beside the girls’ shed, was soft 
and warm as the sparrow with the broken wing that fell 
from the tenement rone when the lead pellet from John 
Scroggie’s airgun brought it fluttering zig-zag down into 
the big green beside the roofless cottage next door. He 
could feel the pulse in her palm like the sparrow’s heart. 
Mr. Laurie had to order him smartly to hold her hand, 
for David hesitated before doing what for several weeks 
he had longed to do. 

David and Joseph had done so well at arithmetic in the 
forenoon that when, between three and four at the end 
of the long afternoon, Mr. Laurie revised proportion 
sums, the two boys in the back seat were allowed to finish 
their paper models of kitchen tables, cut out to the scale 
given in the teacher’s educational magazine. David 
watched the teacher write down the question designed 
to trap the class and, when everyone was finished and 
sitting up with arms folded and book closed, watched him 
finish the sum on the blackboard in the obvious way, which 
was wrong. 

“Hand up all those who have this answer !”” Everyone 
except the two boys in front of the window put up their 
right hands. 

“Le Tissier! You were watching me do this sum. 
Is the answer correct ?”’ 

ia Vespasiter 

“How many boys will give me a ha’penny to buy the 
girls chocolates, if the answer’s wrong. Eglinton?” 

‘No, sir. The answer’s wrong. It should be...” 

“All right. All right. Why are some of you boys 
changing your minds? Stick to your opinions. Thirty 
boys have promised to give me a ha’penny. That’s fifteen 
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pence, one-and-three. I’ll start collecting the money to- 
morrow morning.” He took a sheet of foolscap from his 
cupboard and pinned it to the end of the blackboard with a 
drawing pin. At the top he wrote “ Box of Chocolates ”’. 

David had a vivid picture in his imagination, of Adelaide 
putting a chocolate with a violet cream centre into her 
mouth, scenting her breath, and felt cut off from her 
pleasure, because he would not contribute his halfpenny 
to the cost. The triumph of being the only boy not to be 
caught, outweighed that satisfaction, though he would 
have liked to imagine that the chocolate, wrapped perhaps 
in silver paper, that his halfpenny paid for, was the very 
chocolate that Adelaide would eat. On impulse, he almost 
offered to contribute a halfpenny, but said nothing. 

On the way down Dalmarnock Street, at four o’clock, 
the two boys noticed Mr. Laurie ahead of them. Neither 
of them knew anything of the teacher’s private life, whether 
he went home by train from the railway station or by 
tramcar from London Road, and they were never to learn. 
As the two boys turned the corner towards Joseph’s home, 
the half-French boy from the Channel Islands who had 
adopted some of the customs of the boys of the tenements 
shouted after the teacher, 

“* Strawberry tie !”’ 

The man heard the phrase, and flushed with anger. He 
instinctively fingered his tie. To look round would almost 
certainly bring that hateful derisive schoolboy laugh, so 
he walked on as if he had not heard, and the cry was not 
repeated. The two boys had not waited to see if the 
teacher would look round, but laughed together and ran 
into Joseph’s close. 

Joseph ran upstairs to leave his schoolbag in the house. 
David caught glimpses of him through the banisters, 
running up the three flights of steps to each landing. On 
the roof of the tenement above the third storey was a sky- 
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light of dirty translucent glass. Joseph banged the house- 
door, as he came out again, and looked over the railing, 
holding out a large electric bulb. David ran upstairs, 
and together the two boys climbed the stairs to the very 
top, and looked down. Joseph explained that the long 
bars stretching across the deep well at different heights 
had been put there after Mrs. Cameron, who had lived on 
the top flat, had thrown herself downstairs. The new 
word “suicide” that Joseph used acquired for David a 
feeling of height, as he looked down shaking the iron 
banister quietly in case it would give way, and he would 
fall down that dizzy well. He realized suddenly that the 
landing under his feet projected from the wall of the stair- 
case like a shelf, and that under the shelf was empty space. 

Just at that moment the ginger cat stopped near the foot 
of the first flight of steps to sniff at a wet caramel dropped 
there on the newly-washed and pipeclayed flagstones, and 
Joseph dropped the globe behind its tail. There was a loud 
bang, and the cat rocketed out of sight. Both boys 
hunkered down against the wall, as a door opened down- 
stairs, and someone looked over the banisters of the first 
landing. The door closed again, and both boys went 
quietly out of the close laughing together. 

They crossed the main road to Simpson’s the stationer’s 
to read the front pages of the new comics hanging clipped 
to a string along the back of the window, and then wandered 
northward toward the Cross. David’s conscience told him 
he should take his bag home, but he might be told to go to 
the dairy or the grocer’s, and he wanted to stay out and 

lay. 

What about Johnson’s smiddy ?”’ he asked, and both 
boys turned the corner by the baker’s that smelt of hot 
pies and gravy, and walked west about a quarter of a mile 
to where Adelaide’s father worked. He was a blacksmith, 
and the two boys stood just inside the doorway watching 

Cc 
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the big man with naked muscular arms, heating an iron 
bar in the fire, hammering it on the anvil, bending it 
round the curve, and carefully finishing the two ends, 
hitting the hammer every third blow on the anvil 
that rang like a bell, and the two strokes between on 
the soft iron of the shoe. Then the whole shoe was heated 
again, and laid hissing and smoking on the hoof of the 
great Clydesdale that stood patiently on three legs while the 
fourth was held in the leather apron of Adelaide’s father. 

The job was finished. The blacksmith and the carter 
stood looking at the hoof, and both seemed satisfied with 
the work. David and Joseph had moved closer. 

“Will you make me some quoits sometime?” said 
David to Mr. Johnson. The blacksmith looked at David 
as if he were thinking of something else, and had not 
heard him. It was not the first time he had asked that 
question. Then the carter asked the blacksmith to make 
out what he was owing Mr. Johnson for three shoes, a 
new bit, and two tyres. 

“Lend me your slate, will you?”’ the blacksmith asked 
David, whose slate was sticking out of the corner of his 
bag. But there was something in the tone of the man that 
had a curious effect on the boy. He realized that the man 
was not primarily asking for the slate but for an excuse not 
to make the quoits, and before he was conscious of the 
impulse, he had said “‘ No !”’ 

“ Then I can’t make you any quoits,” said the man, 
turning to pick up a piece of pipeclay from the side of the 
fire, and adding up the carter’s account on top of the anvil. 

“ He’ll not make you any quoits now,” said Joseph, as 
they made their way homeward, and David said nothing. 
He was thinking about the incident all the time, and it was 
becoming no clearer to him, why he sometimes did such 
funny things, that he could not explain even to himself. 

“Tl lend you mine,” said Joseph, for Adelaide’s father 
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had made six iron quoits for Joseph, who had asked him 
first before any other boy had thought of it, and Joseph 
had a way of asking a favour, which David would never 
master. 

“ Thanks,” said David, without looking any happier. 
It was not only the quoits he had lost, but Adelaide. 

He lay that night in bed watching Sirius, beyond the 
“ wandering sailor” framed by the top sash of the middle 
window. Iain, hi syounger brother, was asleep and snoring 
at the front of the box bed in the Room, but David lay for 
a long time behind him thinking of his refusal to lend 
Adelaide’s father his slate, and dreaming hopelessly of the 
time when he would be old enough to marry Adelaide, once 
her father had forgotten to-day’s incident in the smiddy. 
A young boy needed immense patience, but he fell asleep 
before the last tramcar had hummed and flashed —throwing 
a sharp black shadow of the hanging plant on the white 


ceiling—passing on its way to the depot. 


THE LIGHT OF COMMON DAY 
By IVOR LEWIS 


FOR THE past month or two they had been putting up 
Council houses across the road. The exertion of learning 
the names of Ted, who made a brisk, daily inspection, 
Bert, the foreman, Arthur, the lorry-driver, and the other 
lesser beings, mixers, bricklayers and plasterers, all of whom 
he had by now, though with varying success, imperson- 
ated, had almost driven from the boy’s mind all recollection 
of what had once been two playground fields with a rickety 
hen-house in the corner ae one of them. He was hardly 
aware that his mother had discovered a new and unfailing 
topic in the Council’s action, through which the honour- 
able feud between her end of the road and the other had 
been shelved in the face of the present enormity ;_ still 
less that his father held, not quite so vehemently, some- 
what similar opinions, which only came to the surface in 
mumbled, fragmentary remarks about sluts who would be 
sure to keep their coal in the bath. To the boy it was a 
fresh and wonderful era, spiced with danger from the hell- 
fire lime-bed and the night-watchman’s willow switch. 
He was nine, his name was Philip, and the world was still 
as smooth as a gipsy’s crystal. 

They always said that he was rather a small boy for his 
age, and that it was a pity his hair was so straight and not 
at all wavy like Bryan’s; they had continued to say that 
even after he had told them about the pigmies and how the 
Chinese were really the only people who had straight 
hair, information he had learned at school from Mr. Grice. 
Afterwards he took comfort in Mr. Grice’s stature and 
strong belief in wavy Welsh hair. The straight-or-wavy 
hair was delicate lion-brown in colour and silky, like his 
father’s, his eyes pale blue, round-open and faraway, his 
nose broad, with little or no bridge, his mouth hesitant, 
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so that the lower lip frequently twitched slightly at the 
left corner. His face, hands, and legs were tanned the year 
round, the hands being small and white-spotted at the nails, 
the legs sturdy and brindled, bruise-blue against the 
background tan. 

The iris-blue crystal world, however, sometimes cast 
a shadow, a mood indigo. He was happy picturing the 
lorry-driving Arthur, swarthy as a legionnaire, whom he 
thought he must resemble in miniature, triumph in a 
thousand devil-may-care, foreign adventures, happy in 
the possession of an Oxo football, happy in the shared 
knowledge of a wagtail’s nest; but all this was a split 
instant happiness. Keith and Bryan, May and George 
were names as familiar to him as a Christmas-party refrain, 
his allotted friends, but he would have disowned them all 
with a royal gesture had Mavis or Clare or Peg come to 
claim him. Mavis was a country girl from a farm he had 
never seen, who always brought a huge bunch of marigolds, 
dahlias and sunflowers for the Standard Three vase on 
the window sill just beneath the calendar with the terrifying 
picture of the departure of Cain as the sunset turned red, 
flushing his cross-marked forehead. He would have let 
her tell him the names of all the flowers in her story-book 
garden, wearing the black stockings he despised all the 
while, though he would have forgotten the long syllables 
before they reached the lily pool, where he would have 
covered up his ignorance with a meandering tale from the 
Children’s Encyclopedia about the red men of Dinas 
Mawddwy. But Clare and Peg were as different as the 
oriental girls he had read about in a borrowed twopenny. 
He had noticed them first in a school concert, in which he 
had recited ‘Come down to Kew in lilac time” to a 
shuffling, end-of-term audience and they had done their 
audacious turn straight from the local pantomime in green, 
fairyworld frocks. He would have walked home to tea 
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between them every day, like Robin Hood at the end of their 
pantomime act, which he had seen on the last night from 
a backrow seat, but they lived in a street just behind the 
school while he was stranded towards the end of the last 
road of the town. He envied the tall, stupid, auburn- 
curled boy they treated as a brother. 

He finished his Saturday dinner in silence, allowing 
his mother to pour the remaining fruit juice into his 
salmon-pink custard necklaced with plum stones. 

“Lost your voice, son?”’ she said. 

His mother, as the neighbours said behind her back, 
would never see forty again. She was a slight, ailing 
woman, olive-featured and limp in appearance. Her hair 
had been going grey for some years, partly from a series 
of spirit-breaking operations, partly from her husband’s 
infidelities. Her lisp, cultivated in girlhood, was now no 
more than a rather pathetic sign of weakness in keeping 
with her physical frailty; as a charm to awaken com- 
passion and remorse in her husband, it had lost all its 
former value. The road thought her foolishly house- 
proud and, since this small, unsatisfying passion was 
always being thwarted by her constitutional limitations, 
she kept more and more to herself, musing on her cut- 
short youth and lavishing a fierce and exclusive love on 
her only child, who thought her sallowness as natural 
as his own tan. 

“No, mother.” 

His thoughts were on Mavis’ garden, which he imagined 
as like the sudden vision he had seen one afternoon, from 
his father’s back, in the centre of a wood no larger than a 
copse, but a snake-infested forest to him, of a natural glade 
lined with primroses, violets, and foxgloves. He 
remembered that his father had never carried him again 
from that day despite the adders which he knew to be 
everywhere, though he had never seen any apart from the 
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bottled one at school. Or perhaps it would be more like 
the blurred picture of Eden in the Sunday school reader, 
with little clumps of flowers even Mavis would be unable 
to distinguish. 

““ Well, what are you going to do this afternoon then 2” 
she asked coaxingly. 

‘“ George and Bryan want me to have a game with them 
in the first field,” he said in a flat tone, knowing how readily 
he would have abandoned the game if Clare knocked on 
the back door and said it was time he learned how to tap 
dance. 

Beyond the quarter-built Council houses were three 
fields before you reached the Park Road, all quite different 
from each other. The first was uneven, marshy in places, 
and pocked here and there with jack-knifed tussocks except 
down the middle where the path led. The second was 
level and golden from a cowslip and buttercup sheen six 
inches above the ground, and the trees at the sides were 
hawthorn. In the third field the land sloped upwards and 
at the top of the rise was a clump of firs with one or two 
oaks which could be seen from the stile of the first. They 
were put to individual purposes: the first was juvenile 
and untamed, the second was a carpet for the serenely 
married, the third was sacred to lovers. 

‘* Be careful not to get your feet wet and don’t go near 
that plantation,’ said Mrs. Royce, as earnestly as if she 
were warning him for the first time. 

“No,” he answered, conscious that the plantation would 
be inevitable. 

He slipped out through the back, making a triangle of 
his cap to fit his pocket, brushing aside the dance and 
garden images when he saw George straddling the entry 
wall where it dropped to half its height near the road. 
George was a smiling, chubby-faced boy, a month younger 
than Philip, with short Alcatraz hair, who wore a khaki, 
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zip-fastened shirt and scout’s shorts. He dropped down 
the other side of the wall and vaulted back, landing in 
front of Philip. 

“My brother Jim’s going into the Air Force next 
week,” he announced grandly. 

If I had a brother he would have gone to the 
South Pole three times by now, thought Philip, and 
said : 

‘““That’s marvellous.” 

‘“ How long does it take to fly round the world?” 

Dolev owor tite: weeks. 

“ Strike a light ! I thought it was eighty days, and Keith 
said forty days and forty nights.” 

‘““ That’s how long the Ark took to paddle it.”’ 

‘“ Paddle round the earth in forty days?” 

“Not paddling really—it was the rapids. They took 
"em round at a hell of a lick.”’ 

He was afraid of his irreverence as he spoke, but it 
helped to maintain his leadership among the boys, who had 
no time for dreamers. He had often been grateful for certain 
of his father’s more graphic expressions. 

“Here’s May and Bryan.” 

Philip realized that when George and Bryan said “a 
game ’’, it always meant May too. She lived next door to 
him, but was more friendly with the others; a cinema-taught 
fatherless girl, a year or two older than the boys, with 
large and resentful grey eyes, now secretive, now confiding, 
raven-black hair carelessly ribboned with a fading scarlet 
and large, full lips restless for speech. She had an elder 
married sister Dilys, a slim and slatternly girl, who had 
been living at home for over a year while her husband 
finished his term with the Army at Malta. He hoped to 
buy himself out at the end of it, if only war wasn’t declared 
in the meantime. The doctor had forbidden Dilys to 
accompany Norman, if she was at all anxious to be the 
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mother of fine, strapping children ; so she had stayed and 
permitted May to ape her quasi-Manhattan talk and 
gestures. May admired her sister’s hard vermilion lips 
and the long, daring curve of her eyebrows and had a 
precocious understanding of their grown-up, calculated 
significance. The boys found her more complex and 
mysterious than the other ingenuous girls from their own 
school and put it down to her being a Catholic and a 
convent girl. 

““Where’s Keith to-day?” 

“He’s gone to town with mumsie dear to buy some 
new sandals,” said Bryan, who was Keith’s nearest neigh- 
bour. Bryan was much taller than the others, but slow 
and awkward, freckled, with heavy, sullen eyes and mouth, 
and carroty fingers ; stubborn in temperament. “‘ So we'd 
might as well get going.” 

They straggled past the dwarf-sized Council houses and 
were half-sorry there were no workmen there on the 
holiday afternoon to send them to Granny’s for herb beer. 
The empty bottles, set upside down over the spikes of the 
church railings at the bottom of the road, made the best 
possible targets. There was no sign of old Fred Beddowes, 
the night-watchman, who came on at two on Saturdays, 
thus spoiling all prospect of a spirited, hell-for-leather 
chase. He had probably fallen asleep somewhere or gone 
to scrounge coke for the evening brazier, they concluded, 
with keen disappointment. 

They turned, away from the thick smell of cement and 
lime, down the lane leading to the stile of the first field. 
The lane, clustered with blackberries still in their sour, 
uninviting green, was narrow, so that they had to walk 
in single file, with May a short distance behind, pressing 
her blue frock tight to her legs to protect her knees from 
the occasional nettles. It broadened towards the stile, 
where the ground was black and wet, like boot polish, 
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from the trickle of an underground stream, and they came 
together in shouting unison. 

“Tl be in the Air Force in seven more years and ten 
more days.”’ 

“And I’ll have climbed Everest in my best football 
boots.”’ 

“ And I’ll be Mrs. Fitzroy with a suite in the Adelphi.” 

““Who’s Mr. Fitzroy?” 

‘A racing motorist with a million dollars. But I 
suppose he’s still at school now.” 

Bryan sang, “‘If I had a million dollars,” in a quavering 
tenor. 

“And when I come down,”’ said Philip, “I’m going to 
open a new monastery in the Gobi desert with a super 
garden all round, like—” 

“Like what ?”’ 

He clamped a lie to the words to shield his secret. 

“Oh, like the Southport flower show.” 

They were at the stile, which May clambered over with 
a boy’s agility. A dozen yards away were seven or eight 
brown drainage pipes, rolled together like a raft. They 
boarded it noisily, steering the pipes apart in lumberjack 
fashion, and Philip imagined a green St. Lawrence spinning 
beneath his feet. In half a minute Bryan would have his 
log through the stile and the impact would hurl his vast, 
misshapen body into the swirling froth below. 

“ California, here I come,’’ shouted George in a voice 
loud enough to awaken Fred Beddowes. 

“See me rolling down to Rio.” 

Mr. Fitzroy would never recognize me now if he had a 
pair of binoculars in his pocket, thought May, riding the 
grass like a graceful, blue passage bird. 

They appeared to tire of the game instantaneously and 
sat down on two of the pipes, a few yards apart. May 
drew up her legs beside Philip, who was examining with a 
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surgeon’s scrutiny a healing cut on his elbow which looked 
like a tiny archipelago. 

“ How did you do that, Philip ?’’ asked May, with an 
unusual concern in her voice. 

“I slipped in the school yard, trying to stop a certain 
goal,”’ he said, absent-mindedly and without pride. She 
traced the course of the russet, congealed blood with a 
finger and he would not have been surprised to see the 
flesh appear whole and unscarred from her touch. Her 
hand, paler against his own, lingered for a moment along 
his wrist and the feel of it was cool and temperate and 
tranquillizing. In less than a minute the garden image 
would have reappeared in louder colours than before, but 
the spell fell apart as Bryan cried : 

““Let’s track each other to the plantation. Toss for 
sides.” 

They spun pennies in the air. 

“ Heads,”’ said Bryan and George simultaneously. 

md Weve 

“ Tails,” said Philip, without looking at the coin in his 
palm, wondering if he had lied. He knew May had noticed 
his blush. 

“You two had better go first,”’ said Bryan, with care- 
fully assumed condescension. “ You'll never catch us up.” 

Philip debated this for a few minutes as a formality 
before giving in. 

The trackers turned their backs while May and Philip 
re-crossed the stile and moved stealthily behind the cover 
of the hedge in the field to the back of the fifty-yards- 
away Council houses. When they reached the spot where 
the ground dipped out of view, they climbed back into the 
first field through a part of the hedge which had been thin 
since last November. 

‘‘ There’s Keith’s axe mark still,” said Philip. 

He would have liked to have carried her over the shallow 
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ditch the other side, like a bridegroom, but she leaped it 
as the thought came to him, with a calm perfection. He 
blurred the delicate shoe-prints she had made in the grass 
with his own jump, out of vexation, and said in a severe 
tone, like an officer chiding his men for negligence : 

“We should have continued our tracks further on to 
baffle them.”’ 

She seemed not to hear his sternness, but looked at him 
with a candour neither men nor boys ever attain : 

‘‘ Did you tell a fib just now when we tossed up ?”’ 

She was never to be as, frank again. 

*“‘ No,” he said. “I don’t know. I think it was tails.”’ 

He went over in his mind the sudden, spontaneous 
decision to cry, “ tails.’ Why had he gone out of his way 
to be on the same side as May, when, previously, he had 
thought her a tiresome hindrance to every game, to be 
palmed off on anyone but himself? She would never be 
able to cover up her trail through the long grass, despite 
her ability to jump ditches; and George and Bryan must 
be hard on their heels at this very moment. Could he 
have been jealous of her greater friendliness towards the 
others, her whisperings that imparted a secret that was no 
secret ? 

“You should have made sure, Philip,” she said, more 
tenderly. 
“T was making sure,”’ he answered, with a shy, arch 
look. 

“ Did you prefer to be with me?” 

ener 

cé Why ° 33 

He would never be able to explain about the garden of 
many colours and the dance and the way she gave them 
reality. 

“ Why shouldn’t 1?” he countered. 

“You didn’t before.”’ 
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““T thought it was George and Bryan you liked.” 

“T think they’re babies.” 

She brushed her leg against some nettles and said 
Oh !”” with pain, making Philip turn round sharply. 
“Tm stung.” 

“ Well, who’s the baby now?”’ he said, seeing the 
curve of a tear bulge at the corner of one eye. 

He tore off a handful of dock leaves, rubbing the sting 
with them brusquely, so that little curls of green dropped 
down from the frayed surface of the leaf and clung to her 
white, folded sock. He picked them away scrupulously 
and used up another leaf. 

“ Shine, miss ? ”’ 

She laughed, trying to think of her sister’s phrases ; 
slick and lightning swift, she remembered them all, but 
they lost their edge and significance in a single swish of a 
low-hanging, rowan branch, a foot above her head. Her 
face saddened to the sound of it, like the slow flop of a 
watbler’s wing, crippled by a stone from a boy’s catapult, 
destroying the here-now perspective of red-tinted grass, 
mutilated trees, and a sky growing a new forest of dark 
cloud to the right of the lifesize trees in the third field which 
receded every moment. 

““ Why do you look so sad ?”’ 

How could she explain what she only felt, without 
relation to words or anything more than the predicting 
wind? She thought at random of something sad and 
told him, as though the true-life tale accounted for every 
melancholy, of the white-faced nuns at school, their magpie 
flurry and hover, their attempted saintliness and visible 
human weaknesses. He saw their bent, veiled figures 
crouch in her story, live women of bone and blood and 
flesh, whom he had always believed to be sinister, ghostly, 
and apart, glimpsing what power she had of subduing 
his dream characters within a closed circle of life, remember- 
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ing the atmosphere she had created, with no inkling at all, 
to transform his sumptuous image of Mavis’s Eden into a 
human garden of weeds and caterpillars and flowers. He 
fingered her tarnished rosary gently with the tips of his 
fingers. 

“ That belonged to my sister,’ she said. 

They had progressed very slowly, pausing in places, 
but they were now quite close to the plantation. Bryan 
and George suddenly appeared in front of them, darting 
from the other side of the hedge where it ended. 

““ We saw where you got through, but we went on in 
the other field to cut you off,” said George. 

“And we've been waiting here for hours, trying to 
find pig-nuts.”’ 

‘““We guessed that,’ said Philip defensively. “ But 
May was poisoned by nettles and I only just managed to 
save her life. So that slowed us down. And, of course, 
it was very hard going,” he added, glancing back over 
the well-worn track, as smooth as macadam. 

The “ plantation ” was a field of sugar beet the other side 
of a grey and muddy stream, too wide for jumping, but 
spanned in one place by a frail wooden bridge with one 
hand rail and a missing section near the middle. Bryan 
had fallen from this a month ago and still claimed to have 
escaped death by inches in the clutches of the whirlpool 
round the next bend. But the others knew that the water 
had lapped his knees when he scrambled to his feet in fear 
for his shiny new blazer. 

Philip wrenched a branch from one of the willows over- 
hanging the stream and pruned it bare of twigs with the 
great clasp-knife George had worn at his hip since he had 
been a cub. The thin bark peeled away easily at the torn 
end and the sap-moist wood had the strong, sweet smell of 


new growth. He brandished the stripped stick like a 
sceptre. 
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“ They'll take you for a blind man from the home,” 
said George. 

“Not for long.”’ 

He stabbed a squat coltsfoot through the lung with its 
point. 

“Do you remember telling everybody they were rare, 
at the museum in Keith’s yard ?”’ said May. 

He smiled, remembering also the lump of quartz, the 
long, spiky sea-shell, and the cigarette-lighter made by 
the Germans in 1917 out of soldiers’ buttons. No one 
had thought them worth four fag-cards with clean edges. 
And there had been a dozen other rackets to complete his 
album sets. 

Bryan studied the town gasometer, pale green and rust- 
coloured in the middle distance, through an imaginary 
telescope. 

““My mother says that if the gasometer blew sky-high 
in the night we should all be killed in our beds,” said 
Bryan with an ear-to-ear grin. 

““No we shouldn’t,” said George. ‘‘ The explosion 
would carry it from here to Chester. 

‘““O yes we would. It would go up in the air like a 
balloon for about three miles and come straight down in 
the same place. And there you’d be, as cold as mutton, in 
six different streets at once—what’s left of them.” 

“‘T bet I’d wake up just when it started and be safe 
across the border on my Rudge before it landed.” 

“What price glory?” said Philip, not knowing quite 
what he meant. 

“IT suppose you’d stay and let the girders bounce off 

our chest, like Tarzan,” said George with piercing irony. 

“1’d do a dive for the cellar the minute I heard it and 
stay there till it was over. Then I’d make a stretcher out 
of the old deck chair and rescue about a hundred people 
before morning. 
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‘Would you rescue me first ?”’ said May. 

“ Of course,” he replied, very seriously, forgetful of 
his true loves. 

“T expect you’d be the first stretcher case yourself,” 
said Bryan. “ Stiff end cold on the marble slab and the 
doctor saying, ‘No, I’m afraid it’s much too late for 
anything to be done.’”’ 

“Oh, Bryan, that’s cruel.” 

“You're just a girl, but we men have to get used to 
the sight of blood.” 

“T’ll get used to the sight of yours if you don’t shut 
up,” said Philip fiercely. 

George changed the subject with the skill of a diplomat. 

“‘T don’t like the look of that bull,’’ he said, pointing 
through a gap in the hedge into the next field. 

‘* That’s not a bull,” said Philip, still feeling argumenta- 
tive. “Can’t you see its—’? He wondered whether the 
word would offend May. “ Can’t you see?” 

“It’s a bull,’ said George, convinced by the contra- 
diction. ‘‘ And in half a minute it’ll stampede the others, 
like bisons, and then you'll be trampled to death under a 
million hooves, like the Cisco Kid. So we'd better run 
for it while the going’s good.” 

“Yés, do let’s go, Philip,” said May. 

He agreed with reluctance and they sprinted for the 
orthodox crossing at the stone bridge a hundred yards 
downstream. The rosary around May’s neck, bouncing 
before her as she ran, caught in a hawthorn branch, the 
string gave, and the coral beads dropped to the grass, a 
few rolling down a narrow groove into the water. She 
fell on to her knees with a little sob, almost tearing at the 
grass with her fingers, as a hen does when it is being fed, 
scrambling into the lap of her frock all that was to be seen 
of the broken chain, mixed up with leaves and blades of 
grass in her haste. The others had stopped on hearing her 
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cry and helped to scour the area with small, brisk, trowel- 
like movements of their hands, the cause of their flight 
forgotten. Philip found two of them on the further side 
of the hawthorn trunk. She cried without restraint as she 
counted them and told how many had been lost. 

They crossed the worn sandstone bridge, forming a glum 
procession, as tongue-tied as a cortége. On their right 
was the scrapped car dump, called O’Casey’s, where they 
had often driven along the mythical straight mile just 
before coming into Liverpool, doing an easy seventy at 
the wheel of a bonnetless Ford. They hurried past it, 
pretending to each other that tea was on the table waiting 
for them at home and not a moment could be lost. George 
went in front like a guide, making a hill-climb of the 
gradual slope to the road with sighs and quick pants to 
break up the distance. The bend of the road was reached 
and Philip noted without interest the figure of Mrs. 
Jameson at a gate a few doors from his own. He 
remembered his mother’s praise of her slim ankles and taste 
in costumes. They divided at the separating entry and 
Philip went on with May for the dozen yards more. He 
paused before leaving her at her doorway. 

“‘1’m sorry about your rosary,” he said. 

She attempted a smile, shook her head without speaking, 
and turned away. 

He went into his own house, preparing a smile for his 
father and mother. They both sat with flushed faces, 
startled by his abrupt entering. Their chairs were half- 
drawn away from the table, on which the crumby traces 
of a finished meal still littered the plates. 

“ We had our tea as soon as your father came home, 
dear,”’ said Mrs. Royce in a near-apologetic tone. “ Yours 
is ready on the other side of the table.” 

¥ Right. I feel ever so hungry.”’ But he ate slowly 
with a remote, pensive look in his eyes. 
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And once more uneasy silence, like that of a crowded 
railway compartment, fell. 

His father was a lean, wiry man of medium height. His 
face seemed always slightly unshaven and that, together 
with his close-cropped hair, might easily have given him 
a shifty, no good appearance. This, however, was belied 
by the firm, intent gaze of his sea-blue eyes which, alone, 
were sufficient to suggest an Open, sunny nature. And, yet, 
in so doing, they were misleading, because behind them in 
the alert brain, and behind that in the sensitive, vision- 
touched heart, were thoughts and emotions far more com- 
plex than these would have suggested. This unapparent 
restlessness of temper could work up to a tourbillion-like 
frenzy and, time and again, it had been aggravated by his 
wife’s sagging and dull-eyed submission to every mis- 
fortune, against which he would have fought tooth and 
nail with no expectation of quarter. He would have 
explained ‘his inconstancy as being caused by this dis- 
position in his wife, wilting and spineless in his eyes, 
antedating his first faithlessness. 

“Did you have a good game, Philip?’ he asked, a 
shade stiffly. 

“Pretty fair, Dad. We didn’t break any pipes to-day, 
so Fred Beddowes will think we all went away for the 
week-end. He’ll soon know different.’ 

Mrs. Royce caught her husband by the sleeve, while 
Philip still sat at the table with his back to them, and 
drew him with a gesture to the door. They crossed the 
hallway and passed into the room opposite, Mr. Royce 
drawing the door to after them, but leaving it slightly 
ajar. For some minutes Philip, sitting mummy-quiet 
over his tea, could distinguish nothing of their con- 
versation, but, presently, the words came low but clear, 
the whisper that carries. 

“ The poor girl.” 
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“ That sort of thing runs in her family.” 

“ The poor girl, I can feel for her in a way.” 

A long silence deepened. 

“IT can feel more for him.” 

6¢ Who > 39 

A minute of incoherence followed. 

“* A fine home for him to come back to.”’ 

“Can you say that, John?” 

“For God’s sake don’t be so damned flower-like, 
Mabel. You can’t say I ever foisted any bastard on you.” 

“I wonder who it can be.” 

“How should I know? I’ve seen her about with that 
young Peter Adams, a brother of the Clare at school 
Philip often talks about. But that’s nothing and be careful 
you don’t spread it.” 

‘*T should never have suspected her of it.”’ 

““T should.” 

Philip felt a sudden wild panic, not so much at the 
enigmatic words, as at the tension, the near, impending, 
electrically-charged tension somewhere at the back He 
gulped down his tea hurriedly and darted for the back door, 
prompted unreasonably. In the yard he looked back once 
over his shoulder, like a fugitive. Outside there was 
someone blocking his path. May. He stopped, his face 
excited and red with confusion. She looked at him gravely, 
and he could hear his heart beat as she said in a hushed, 
bell-clear voice : 

: mene say that Dilys, my sister, is going to have a 
a Yor 

He nodded mutely, with a peculiarly adult look, as 
though he had known all along, for many months. 

In her hands she still clenched all that remained of her 
rosary. 


“T don’t understand,” she said, “ but they are crying 
inside.” 
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Then, closing her eyes tightly, she flung the hot beads 
out of sight into the knee-deep grass of the double, 
uncultivated garden they both shared. He stared at her 
in an odd, dazed way, like a grown man trying hard to 
recognize an old acquaintance the years had separated 
from him, then turned suddenly and ran back to the house. 


POEM 
For Patricia and Leslie Minford 
POLITELY TO WANDER in the gardens 
Where bluebells, crocuses 
Make no prohibitive gesture 
Seeking the extra glandular pulsation 
That makes immediate synthesis 
Of words, the speaker and the day 
Desiring to achieve that poise 
Evident in the song of birds, these boats 
Slipping like quick diagrams through the mind 
Its inescapable conundrum of form. 
O now in me is thought new born 
Asking the way directed beyond these walls 
A strong beam into the night 
Fingering sky for felt strangers 
Like blindmen in solitude. 
And you energizing neglected generals 
To send out legions, fertilize the spring 
Of our later conference, static on grass, 
May remember in desert coming on a rose 
Always how life lives from hand to mouth 
In successive gestures, remembering boys dream, 
And face, forgotten once, found floating on a stream. 
D. F. Horne 


